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Views on 


HE relation of a new agency to an ex- 

isting municipal government should, 

in the American system, be such as to 
make the agency responsible and responsive 
to the citizens of the municipality, to facili- 
tate the conduct of the program with which 
it is charged, and to strengthen the frame- 
work of local government.” 

This quotation taken from the first article 
in this issue (p. 122) restates a goal for Amer- 
ican cities which seems ever more difficult of 
attainment. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported in 1952 that the total number of local 
government units during the preceding dec- 
ade declined 25 per cent. During this same 
period, however, the number of special dis- 
tricts increased 48 per cent. Not counted by 
the the the many 
boards and commissions organized during 


Bureau of Census are 
this period for the administration of munici- 
pal government functions. While chartercom- 
missions and other groups strive for local 
government integration, their work is under- 
mined, often by the louder claims of the spe- 
cialists and interest groups, resulting in the 
establishment of local 


new government 


agencies. Certainly the presumption is 
against establishing an autonomous agency 
unless there is clear evidence to the contrary. 

Further developments are reported in this 
issue On encouraging citizen participation in 
long-term community planning. One city 
has sponsored a series of town meetings to 
focus attention on a six-year capital im- 
provement program (p. 130), while another 


city has encouraged even more direct par- 


the News 


ticipation through the use of seven citizen 
advisory committees (p. 131) 

The urban fringe usually becomes the 
To oversimplify, 
cities are now divided into two groups on the 


urban-fringe problem. 
question of relations with the fringe. Some 
cities extend municipal services to the fringe 
areas while not. Evidence 
that the urban-fringe 
problem in the long run will be solved only 
through an intergovernmental approach (p. 


others do now 


available indicates 


126). Recent urban-fringe developments in- 
clude recommendations for an annexation 
policy (p. 132), a city-town consolidation 
(p. 132), and an annexation approved by a 
two-to-one margin (p. 137). According to 
the 1954 Municipal Year Book, the number of 
city annexations in 1953 
record (p. 133). 


set an all-time 

Recent improvements in administrative 
procedures include: development of a forms 
control program (p. 134), preparation of a 
comprehensive disaster plan (p. 136), a de- 
partment head survey for management im- 
provement (p. 136), in-service training in 
work simplification for supervisory personnel 
(p. 138), and issuance of an employee hand- 
book (p. 140) 

The 1954 Municipal Year Book came off the 
press late in May. Published annually since 
1934, this volume is considered by thousands 
of city officials as one of the most important 
publications of the year. Important new sec- 
tions in the 1954 Year Book include controls 
and services in fringe areas, urban counties, 


and refuse collection and disposal 
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New Agencies in City Government 
By H. G. POPE* 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


New activities should be integrated with the existing municipal government 


instead of creating special districts and authorities. 


HE relation of a new agency to an ex- 

isting municipal government should, 

in the American system, be such as to 

make the agency responsible and responsive 
to the citizens of the municipality, to facili- 
tate the conduct of the program with which 
it is charged, and to strengthen the frame- 
work of local government 
A few data should be 
strate the scope of the question and other- 


noted to demon- 


wise to provide perspective. The Bureau of 
the Census in 1952 reported 116,743 local 
government units included 67,346 
school districts, 3,049 counties, 16,778 mu- 
nicipalities, 17,202 townships, and 12,319 
special districts. How new functions are or- 
ganized has a direct effect on this number as 
is illustrated by the report that the number 
of special districts increased 48.4 per cent in 
the decade preceding the report, contribut- 
ing measurably to the continuance of the 
complexity of local government during a 


which 


period when the total number of units de- 
clined 24.7 per cent. 

the American 
nicipal situation is found in population data. 
Nearly two-thirds (96,467,686) of the total 
population (150,697,361) lived in urban 


Another measure of mu- 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Pope holds degrees in law 
and civil enginecring, has served as city manager in 
two communities, and has been with Public Admin- 
istration Service since 1939, directing surveys and 
installations in many local and other governments. 
This article is based on a talk presented at the na- 
tional roundtable conference on the role of conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation in community development, 
held at ‘‘1313” in Chicago on April 28 to 30, 1954, 
under the sponsorship of Public Administration 
Clearing House, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, and the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials The proc eedings of the 
conference will be published this summer by PACH 


places in 1950. Of particular interest these 
days are the so-called metropolitan areas 
which, in the period from 1900 to 1950, 
while the country as a whole was about 
doubling its population, have more than 
tripled in number and in population. In 
1900 these metropolitan areas included less 
than one-third of the country’s population; 
they now include considerably over one-half 
of the doubled national population 

Similarly, the functions performed by 
municipalities cover a wide and increasing 
range. Lists of municipal functions have 
been attempted from time to time, encom- 
passing literally hundreds of activities. The 
ownership and operation of utilities has be- 
come important in municipal affairs. Prob- 
ably seven-eighths of the more than 2,500 
cities of over 5,000 population operate air- 
ports; auditoriums; transportation systems; 
electric, gas, and water services: sewerage 
facilities; or other types of utilities 

These considerations, namely the multi- 
plicity of local units, the markedly rising 
trends in urban population, and the growing 
scope of municipal activities, are sufficient to 
suggest the significance of proper organiza- 
tion for new municipal functions. There is a 
wide range of alternatives in the matter of 
adapting a new function to an existing or- 
ganization. A simple if somewhat extreme 
solution is, of course, that of establishing a 
new governmental unit to administer the 
new function. The other extreme alternate is 
that of assigning the function to an existing 
city department, particularly where the 
function is considered to be an extension or 
enlargement of an existing service or serv- 


ices. 
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NEW AGENCIES IN CITY GOVERNMENT 


A complete variety of possible organiza- 
tional arrangements lies between these two 
extremes. For example, there may be an 
advisory board instead of an autonomous 
board or no board at all. The financial oper- 
ations attending the new function may be 
segregated in a separate fund within a com- 
prehensive municipal budget, rather than 
intermingled with other funds or not shown 
in the budget at all. Authority to purchase 
may be delegated subject to certain stand- 
ards enforced by a central purchasing 
agency as a substitute for fully centralized o1 
complete decentralization of purchasing. 
Similarly, middle grounds may be found for 
resolving other questions of policy and ad- 
ministration. 

The disadvantages attending the integra- 
tion of a new function into the existing struc- 
ture of government vary with time and 
place. A frequent objection to integration is 
that the proponents of the new activity find 
the existing political situation distasteful and 
choose the easier alternative of avoiding in- 
volvement rather the alternative of 
seeking basic political improvements 


than 


Another objection sometimes is that the 
existing government is already preoccupied 
with its present problems and is unlikely to 
give the new function the special attention 
which an infant program may require. Still 
another objection may be found in the all 
too frequent situation in which a municipal- 
ity is working under a poor charter or has 
rigid or otherwise undesirable administra- 
tive arrangements which would place an 
unnecessary burden or unwarranted restric- 
tions on the management of the new func- 
tion 

Debt and revenue limitations of the mu- 
nicipality may also be such as to discourage 
integration of a new function with others 
Fund accounting and the issuance of revenue 
bonds without the creation of separate gov- 
ernmental units now hold general accept- 
ance. Nevertheless, fiscal problems undoubt- 
edly exert pressures for creating authorities 
and other autonomous and quasi-autono- 
mous institutions outside the regular frame- 
Many ave- 
nues of possible municipal taxation are al- 


federal 


work of municipal government 


ready fully exploited by and state 


123 


jurisdictions, and municipalities are, by 
these circumstances, forced to seek other 
ways of financing present services and new 
or improved services. The term ‘‘authority” 
still means all things to all people, but not 
infrequently it describes essentially a device 
for providing services and facilities on a self- 
liquidating basis outside general fund opera- 
tions. 

Another local 


government integration is found in the re- 


strong influence against 
sistance of technical specialists and their re- 
spective supporting groups of citizens and 
others. ‘The inclination to become a parti- 
tioner is a natural one. It is very easy for a 
person to limit his concern to those things 
which hold for him special interest, respon- 
sibility, or advantage rather than to think in 
terms of the whole community 

The general and, indeed, almost studied 
disinterest of educators in other aspects of 
local government is, depending on point of 
view, celebrated or notorious though by and 
large peculiar to the United States. Another 
of a number of possible examples is the atti- 
An ap- 
praisal form issued by their professional or- 
ganization allows full credit for a separate 
recreation department administered by a 


board or commission of citizens with full au- 


tude of the recreation specialists 


thority to determine policies and administer 
the department. Certain penalties are ap- 
plied for various degrees of closer association 
with the municipal government. ‘The views 
of many other professional groups of spe- 
cialists differ little from those illustrated by 
these two examples 

Occasionally, a voice is raised against this 
attitude. “The existing separation between 
school government and other local govern- 
ment, however much it may have been justi- 
fied in the past, now stands in the way of an 
adequate local governmental organization 
To separate the function of education from 
other functions of government, to give school 
authorities and teachers a feeling of irrespon- 
sibility for the rest of the government, to per- 
mit sc hool budgets to he made, SC hool taxes 
to be levied. and SC hool bonds to be issued 
without reference to other governmental 
needs is in the long run unwholesome for the 


educational system itself and for the political 
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institutions of the country. Education will 
always be one of the important functions of 
government, but it will not fare the worse 
and probably will greatly benefit from being 
more closely articulated with all the other 
activities of state and local government.””! 
Clearly, if all municipal functions were 
organized on the premise held by the parti- 
tioners of local government the result would 
be chaotic. Police, fire, education, health, 
welfare, library, sewer, water, light, parks, 
recreation, housing, institutions, and the 
other almost innumerable functions could 
make their cases for becoming separate king- 
doms, administered largely by folks who 
would have little their 


chosen area of interest or advantage. and 


concern outside 
who collectively would create a local govern- 
ment structure so complicated as to make it 
impossible for the people to hold them truly 
accountable. The financial structure, the 
management arrangements, and the politi- 
cal implications would be truly astonishing. 


The case for integration of local govern- 
ment functions is impressive in many juris- 
dictions. Reasonable integration of any mu- 


nicipal function with the existing municipal 
government structure can be supported ona 
number of counts. One of these counts rests 
on the premise that responsible and respon- 
sive democratic government requires that 
dispersion of responsibility and of policy- 
making authority should be held within rea- 
sonable limits. The existence of too many 
autonomous and semi-autonomous govern- 
mental agencies complicates local govern- 
ment to the point where the average citizen 
loses interest and capacity to understand it. 
For example, an attractive but reportedly 
incomplete directory uses over a hundred 
pages to list officials in Cook County, II- 
linois; elective officials, overlapping units, ad 
hoc agencies, boards, commissions, authori- 
ties, and the like collectively number in the 
hundreds and far exceed the span of effective 
citizen action. 

Also, where the fragmentation of local 
government occurs, the various fragments 
are all too often only indirectly responsible 

1 William Anderson, 7he Units of Government in the 


United States (Chicago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1949), p. 45. 
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to the public. Members of governing boards 
and commissions may be appointed by vari- 
ous authorities or combinations of authori- 
ties, and instances can even be found where 
such boards and commissions are self-per- 
petuating. 

The 
commissions, and authorities complicates 
enormously the problems of local govern- 
ment coordination. Not infrequently these 
agencies will have their counterparts in state 
and _ federal 
quence the same community may have parts 
of its 


existence of autonomous boards, 


establishments. As a_ conse- 


government making arrangements 
with their counterparts in other govern- 
ments without the local coordination which 
is essential to effective local government. 

Without reasonable coordination of func- 
tions the concept of the integrated commu- 
nity breaks down and with it the possibility 
of strong management services to contribute 
to the effectiveness of municipal operations 
It seems extremely unlikely that the same 
community, and particularly a small com- 
munity, will produce over-all desirable ad- 
ministrative arrangements piecemeal. Sel- 
dom will the same community indulge in the 
luxury of a number of strong planning agen- 
cies, a number of effective finance depart- 
ments, a number of effective personnel pro- 
grams, or a number of sound retirement sys- 
tems, and if they did exist compatibility 
would still be a problem. 

Multiple use of physical facilities and 
equipment and maximum utilization of 
manpower are most practical when there is a 
common authority over these matters. A 
meaningful budget, an integrated revenue 
structure, a known and controlled debt, and 
the assignment of priorities to the innumer- 
able demands for public services become im- 
possible with dispersion of policy-making 
authority and in the absence of coherent ad- 
ministrative machinery to assist in formulat- 
ing policy, to carry out that policy under 
appropriate controls once it is established, 
and to report in an intelligible fashion to the 
people. 

It is impossible to generalize as to when 
an authority should be established and when 
it should not. Each case must be judged on 
its individual merits with full recognition of 
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the advantages and problems attending the 
creation of an authority. For example, an 
autonomous parking authority may provide 
a convenient solution but its decisions may 


contradict programs of planning, police, and 
public works departments aad may other- 
wise and sometimes adversely affect the 
plans and operations of municipal services 
and the proper development of the com- 
munity. 

There are undoubtedly many instances 
where the autonomous agency is desirable in 
specific situations but, measured against the 
American theory of government and in 
terms of maximum utilization of existing re- 
sources in a municipality, including the re- 
source of effective citizenship, the basic pre- 
sumption must be against the autonomous 
agency unless there is a clear preponderance 
of evidence to support its establishment. 

This view is supported by the results of al- 
most all comprehensive administrative stud- 
ies of specific local governments and is also 
reflected in most new municipal charters 
that are developed. In other words, a broad 
and thoughtful review of a particular situa- 
tion usually indicates the desirability of fur- 
ther integration of local government. On the 
other hand, the exigencies attending the in- 
troduction of a new service or function all 
too often result in the expediency of creating 
a new independent agency to administer it. 

In 1937, in a period when the number of 
special districts was declining along with the 
total number of governmental units, the 
Urbanism Committee reported approvingly 
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and optimistically to the National Resources 
Committee: 


The trend toward broader and more inclusive 
municipal functions is accompanied by a corre- 
spondingly extensive transformation in the ma- 
chinery of urban government. City government 
has, in the past few decades, been growing more 
unified and coordinated through the concentra- 
tion of powers in a single executive, either the 
mayor or the increasingly popular city manager. 
The small unicameral city council is taking the 
place of the unwieldy bicameral council of ear- 
lier days. Independent administrative boards are 
under single administrative 


being integrated 


heads. Experiments and widespread uses have 


been made of such administrative devices as 


executive budgets, unit cost accounting, central 
purchasing and registration, and public report- 
ing. ... In structure and techniques and in con- 
tribution to the public welfare, urban govern- 
ments have undergone a development in every 
respect comparable to the Nation’s private enter- 


prise, though less known publicly? 


One wonders whether, if the Committee 
were active today, it would arrive at the 
same optimistic conclusion, and what its 
view might be on the creation of additional 
special districts and authorities at the pace of 
a 50 per cent increase per decade. It seems 
likely, however, that it would continue to 
attach great significance to local govern- 
ment and would urge that deficiencies in lo- 
cal government structure be made a matter 
for correction rather than avoidance. 

2 National Resources Committee, Our Cities, 


Their Role wn the National Economy (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 48-9. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—San Francisco, September 12~15, 1954. 
American Public Works Association—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 19-22, 1954. 
American Society of Planning Officials—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 26-30, 1954. 
National Association of Assessing Officers 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 26-30, 1954. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 26-30, 1954. 
Institute of Traffic Engineers—Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 27-30, 1954. 
National Recreation Association 


—St. Louis, 
September 27—October 1, 1954. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—Philadelphia, October 10-14. 

American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Miami Beach, November 7-11, 1954. 

American Municipal Association—Philadel- 
phia, November 28-December 1, 1954. 

International City Managers’ Association 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 





Cities and the Urban Fringe 


By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 
Department of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles 
The urban-fringe problem will be properly solved to the satisfaction of most 
urban people only through an intergovernmental approach.”’ 


ANY people in urban areas all over 
the United States have been estab- 
lishing residence in locations that 

urban in character but which remain 
the adjacent 
These areas usually are called the 


are 
outside corporate limits of 
cities 
urban fringe. This urbanization trend, espe- 
cially prominent since the second world war, 
is having a tremendous impact upon cities 
and the services cities provide. 

In a short period of time the urban fringe 
usually becomes the urban-fringe problem 
because of its inadequacies in basic govern- 
mental services and because of its resistance 
to city government standards in planning, 
zoning, and land subdivision. To obtain 
factual information on this urgent problem, a 
study was made for the 1954 Municipal Year 
Book of the urban fringes bordering 174 
cities—30 cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, 62 cities of 25,000 to 100,000, and 82 
cities of 5,000 to 25,000. Much of this article 
is based on data compiled for the full study 
which appears in the 1954 Year Book. 

Urban fringes resemble small or medium- 
sized incorporated cities in some ways but 
are significantly different in other important 
respects. In population and area they look 
like cities and are frequently believed to be 
parts of the neighboring incorporated cen- 
ters on which they often are economically 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Bollens has done extensive 
research and consultation on metropolitan and 
fringe-area matters and has contributed an annual 
section on area developments to 7he Municipal Year 
Book since the 1949 edition. He is the author of two 
articles in the 1954 Municipal Year Book, ‘‘Metropoli- 
tan and Fringe-Area Developments’’ and ‘“‘Controls 
and Services in Unincorporated Urban Fringes’’ 
and is co-author of a new book, Your California Gov- 


ernments in Action, published by the University of 
California Press. 


and socially dependent. Fringes vary from a 


few hundred inhabitants to thou- 


sands of residents and cover from a fraction 


tens ol 


of a square mile to several square miles. The 
characteristics that distinguish most fringes 
from cities, however, are deficiencies in 
standards and services. Some or many urban 
needs— zoning, subdividing, drainage, sani- 
tation, streets, street lighting, fire protection, 
law enforcement, recreation, and water 
are usually ignored or only partially satis- 
fied in fringes. Such prevalent shortcomings 
constitute the principal reason for the urban- 
fringe problem. 

The urban-fringe problem is of major con- 
sequence to people supporting local govern- 
ments for at least two reasons. The weak- 
nesses of most fringes not only affect their 
own inhabitants (who resist the decision to 
improve) but also people beyond the fringe 
who find it difficult to compel changes in 
fringe conditions. This is most noticeable in 
nearby cities which are thus subject to the 
potential threat of a fire, health, police, or 
sanitation problem spilling over from the 
fringe into their corporate territory. Fur- 
thermore, an urban fringe simply cannot 
continue to exist without acquiring a few 
services from Usually the 


source is a governmental unit, often a well- 


some source. 
established one authorized to provide many 
functions. The present status of fringe stand- 
ards and services, largely derived from local 
governments, is central to an understanding 
of the problem of urban-fringe areas. 
Aoning Controls. Zoning and subdividing 
standards for urban fringes usually are based 
on authority exercised by the neighboring 


city or by the county in which the unincor- 


1194] 
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CITIES AND THE URBAN FRINGE 27 


porated area is located: Comprehensive zon- 
ing ordinances involving use, height, bulk, 
and area criteria operate in a large majority 
of the cities but their jurisdiction is almost 
always limited to territory within the city. 
have legal authorization to 
zone beyond corporate boundaries, and the 
extent of this extraterritorial 
power is limited usually to one to three miles 


Cities seldom 
infrequent 


Therefore, although most municipalities 
have thorough zoning ordinances operating 
within their formal city limits, very few of 
them are endowed with legal permission to 
apply these requirements outside of the city, 
while those granted such authority can at 
times control only a segment of the fringe 
Extraterritorial city zoning power is having 
only a minor positive effect upon fringes, 
largely because of the frequent absence of 
legal power to undertake this activity. The 
utilization of city extraterritoriality in this 
matter (as well as in subdividing) is some- 
times challenged on the basis either of con- 
trol without representation or unjustifiable 
increased expense to the city. 

A larger proportion of counties have zon- 
ing powers in urban fringes. Less than one- 
half of the counties, however, zone in areas 
not subject to city extraterritorial zoning 
jurisdiction. County zoning is most frequent 
in fringes adjacent to cities over 100,000 
population. This indicates that counties con- 
taining large cities are more responsible, 
possibly because of the previous response of 
the state legislature to the need for urban 
controls. More counties than cities have zon- 
ing power in fringes, but often zoning by 
counties is less complete than that of cities 
It must be concluded that many fringes are 
unaffected by city and county zoning stand- 
ards and when fringes come within county 
zoning purview the requirements sometimes 
are incomplete 
City and county 
the 
present more frequently than zoning con- 


Subdivision Regulations 


subdivision regulations in fringe are 
trols. Most municipalities have land sub- 
division requirements in operation within 
their borders, although less often than com- 
prehensive internal zoning. ‘These compre- 
hensive subdivision rules govern the layout 


of city streets, blocks, lots, and utilities. The 


number of cities which can apply subdi- 
extraterritorially 
four of each ten which have such controls 


vision standards about 


within their own limits—is also impressive. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that a major- 
ity of fringes are outside the influence of such 
basic criteria. As with zoning standards, the 
area of subdivision control at times does not 
include the entire fringe 

Counties take part in subdivision fringe 
control only slightly more often than in zon- 
About 


subdivision 


ing one-half of the counties exert 


standards in the fringes over 
which cities have no extraterritorial influ- 
ence. Counties containing large cities most 
often exercise urban subdivision rules 
County subdivision standards are sometimes 
less exacting than those of cities 


Both 


applied by cities and counties in fringes are 


zoning and subdivision standards 
not sufficiently extensive to cope with the 
major task at hand. This is the result fre- 
quently of no legal authorization and some- 
times of unwillingness or reluctance to utilize 
existing power. Many entire fringes and im- 
portant parts of others are completely out- 
the urban 
standards. A significant part of the urban- 


side range of these important 
fringe problem is found here in matters of 
Im- 


proper land use and subdivision layout are 


zoning and subdividing inadequacies 


financially costly to correct as the area be- 
Such 
ficiencies can be costly in other ways, too, 
for they may have seriously harmful effects 
on the health and safety of fringe inhabitants 


comes increasingly urbanized. de- 


and city residents. The urban-fringe prob- 


lem calls for attention by the urban com- 
munity of which the fringe is a part, and in 
many sections of this nation the difficulty 
should be regarded as a matter of state-wide 
concern because so many people live in 
urban situations 

Che lack of 


the fringes, 


Services for Fringe Inhabitants 


urban government services in 
however, is the source of the most immedi- 
ately harmful effects. Fringe dwellers resist 
becoming part of a general local government 
capable of furnishing many services to them, 
but urban fringes cannot exist unless their 
residents acquire certain services. Generally 


these needs are at least partially fulfilled by 
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established local governments. Fringe areas 
somehow have been successful in obtaining 
enough services to survive danger areas to 
other sections of the urban community, and 
their continued existence at a low functional 
level often means they are potential or real 
danger areas to other sections of the urban 
community. 

In spite of the frequent shortcoming of the 
services in numbers and intensity, the ability 
of fringes to acquire one or more municipal- 
type services (those of a type or level cus- 
tomarily performed by cities) is impressive. 
Three-fourths of them obtain one or more 
services from a noncity local government 
(county, township, or special district) and 
another five per cent otherwise unserved get 
aid from the neighboring city. Only a rela- 
tively few are assisted principally by private 
companies. 

The county ranks first among noncity lo- 
cal governments as a fringe supplier. Its 
greatest amounts of activity are in law en- 
forcement and street construction and main- 
tenance, frequently traditional county func- 
tions but judged to be municipal-type in na- 
ture by many neighboring city officials be- 
cause of the level at which they are being 
furnished to fringe residents. Fire protection 
is also frequent, and the three additional ma- 
jor services of water supply, garbage collec- 
tion, and sewerage are all performed by 
counties to some fringe areas bordering 
large, medium, and small cities. Although 
townships do not exist in all parts of the 
United States, their functional assistance to 
fringes is surprisingly high in number. They 
are particularly significant in fire protection 
and street work. 


With the possible exception of townships 


from which the incorporated centers have 
been separated, important policy questions 
can be raised about counties and townships 
extending additional or more intensified 
services of a municipal nature to fringes. Is 
it financially equitable for such units which 
receive a substantial portion of their direct 
revenues from within city limits to spend a 
disproportionate share of their money in 
urban fringes? Should such units be author- 
ized and required to set up taxing or assess- 
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ment areas in the fringe and to charge di- 
rectly for added or intensified services? 

Single-purpose special districts, fast rising 
in importance on the governmental scene, 
also are prominent in satisfying certain needs 
of fringe residents. Their most prevalent func- 
tions are water supply, sewage disposal, gar- 
bage collection, and fire protection. A\l- 
though special districts generally make di- 
rect charges on the area for services ren- 
dered, they represent no long-range solution 
in urban fringes and their extensive use 
usually leads to a web of small, costly opera- 
tions. Furthermore, most special districts are 
devoid of authority to exercise even elemen- 
tary planning regulations. 

About three-fifths of the cities supply one 
or more services to their nearby fringes. One- 
fifth of such municipalities are the sole local 
government doing so, and they are thereby 
playing an especially vital role in the con- 
tinuance of the fringe. More incorporated 
places furnish water to fringes than counties, 
townships, and special districts combined, 
and cities are almost numerically equal to 
these three in sewage disposal. Less sig- 
nificant but still prominent are city activi- 
ties in fringe fire and police protection. 

The various kinds of local governments 
currently make available many types of 
functions to fringes. Serious doubts can at 
times be raised about the financial justice of 
such arrangements to the general govern- 
mental units that are often involved. Fur- 
thermore, the over-all functional condition 
of many fringes and the injurious effects that 
can and sometimes do result are substantial 
evidence that these service arrangements are 
inadequate in urban areas. 

Municipal Policies on Outside Services. The 
reasons prompting a majority of the cities to 
enter into service arrangements with their 
fringes are significant and revealing. Cities 
largely agree that the best way to deal with 
the fringe problem is to offer assistance. 
Many municipalities view themselves as act- 
ing in self-protection to safeguard their own 
residents living near the fringe. Others feel 
that a service policy facilitates orderly devel- 
opment, and sometimes this aim is advanced 
in anticipation of future annexation. This 
last objective is most often stated by Virginia 
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cities and towns and Texas home rule cities 
which can effectuate annexation through 
court proceedings and council ordinances, 
respectively. 

Some cities also reason that furnishing a 
sample of municipal services will induce 
fringes to want a full complement and will 
therefore speed annexation. A guarantee to 
annex at the time of the city request is some- 
times written into the agreement as a condi- 
tion. Numerous of services to 
fringes therefore rest upon the conviction 
that such city action will foster eventual ab- 
sorption. 

Other cities use a different basis for decid- 
ing upon furnishing service. The decision is 
sometimes founded solely upon the judgment 
that an extension will not detrimentally af- 
fect the quality of the service furnished to 
residents of the city. Additional cities stress 
what they call “their moral obligation.”’ At 
times financial gain to the city serves as the 
prompting force. 

In some localities the cause is identified as 
pressure. The influence in the city of indus- 
tries located in the fringe is an illustration. 
Some inunicipalities speak of their service 
policy as being an old agreement or a tradi- 
tional service. Whatever the original reason, 
each city should periodically review its serv- 
ice policy toward the fringe in order to ap- 
praise its effects upon the city and its original 
objectives in the light of present conditions. 

An impressive minority of cities—about 
two of each five— provides no service to the 
neighboring fringe. ‘These cities agree on one 
major reason for prohibiting service exten- 
sions: that the basic purpose of establishing a 
city government is to create a public or- 
ganization to provide urban services to its 
residents. Such governments are weakened, 
it is urged, by allowing outsiders to select one 
or a few of the many services that constitute 
city government. Permitting such a selection 


extensions 
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is unfair to city inhabitants and weakens the 
advantages of city government. 

Services should not be furnished, the of- 
ficials of such cities believe, without a com- 
mensurate sharing of governmental respon- 
sibility. Extending service to the fringe does 
not get fringe dwellers to face up to their 
urban responsibilities. The policy of no serv- 
ices is regarded by many municipalities as 
the only effective way of curtailing fringe 
growth. 

Other cities deliberately avoid supplying 
services to the fringe but not for the direct 
curtailment reason. Instead their justifica- 
tion is rooted in the decision that the present 
city territory will be better developed 
through concentrating on furnishing serv- 
ices to current city residents 

Intergovernmental Approach. Few urban 
areas are emphatic in their belief that they 
have permanently solved their fringe area 
problem. Cities are now divided into two 
large groups over the question of relations 
with the fringe. Meantime, the fringe prob- 
lem is widely present, and a city judgment 
on supplying services to the fringe may not 
be controlling where the types and levels of 
services can be obtained from other govern- 
ments. 


Numerous other relevant inquiries need 
to be made about such basic considerations 
as the need for new state annexation or in- 


corporation laws, wider authorization to 
cities to utilize extraterritoriality, enlarged 
role of the county in the field of urban regu- 
lations, and county-administered special 
service areas directly charged for municipal- 
type services. Such questions strongly indi- 
cate that the urban-fringe problem will be 
properly solved to the satisfaction of most 
urban people only through an intergovern- 
mental approach to this spreading, critical 
difficulty that has emerged from urbaniza- 
tion. 
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Town Meetings 

In Philadelphia the Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning during the winter and spring 
sponsored a series of town meetings in each 
of the four major areas of the city. The meet- 
ings focused attention on a six-year capital 
improvement program drawn up by the city 
planning commission and adopted by the 
city council. At each meeting the mayor as 
the first speaker described the need for an 
over-all program and outlined the procedure 
in setting up the $400,000,000 schedule. The 
planning director then enumerated the ma- 
jor projects scheduled for that particular sec- 
tion of the city. The meeting was then turned 
over to the audience, and department heads 
were present to answe! specific questions 

Prior to the meeting each member in the 
audience had received a booklet containing 
a description of the nature and cost of the 
proposed improvements in his section of the 
city. The meetings produced a better citizen 
understanding of the city’s planning pro- 
and officials gained a broader 


gram city 


knowledge of local problems. 


Junior City Council 


Hartford, Connecticut, has had several 
years’ successful experience with a junior 
city council composed of high school stu- 
dents with five members elected from each of 
three high se hools. Elections to the council 
are held each fall and every phase of the reg- 
ular city election procedure is included. 
Regular the 
elections and winning candidates are sworn 
in by City Manager Carleton F. Sharpe. The 


voting machines are used in 


council meets in regular session once a 
month, and at least three times a year the 
city manager meets with it. The junior coun- 
cil, according to the city manager, has done 
‘“a marvelous job of analyzing the need of 
young people and in putting their proposals 
before the city council of Hartford.” The 
junior council has made recommendations 
on recreation facilities, a driver education 
program, and beautification of grounds of 
elementary schools, all of which have been 


adopted by the city council or school board. 
The junior council also has sponsored three 
youth conferences in nearby towns and 
cities. At the present time the junior council 
is studying the desirability of establishing 
indoor skating rinks in the two parks of the 
city. 


Annual Reports 

Twenty-eight cities have recently issued 
general annual reports, making a total of 52 
cities issuing reports since the beginning of 
1954. Five of these cities published their re- 
ports as supplements to local newspapers or 
in newspaper style: Mason City, lowa; Hol- 
ton, Kansas; Escanaba and Muskegon, 
Michigan; and Teaneck, New Jersey. The 
standard 6 X 9-inch letterpress style was 
used by 16 cities: Hayward and Menlo Park, 
California; Limestone and Norway, Maine; 
Middleboro and Wellesley, Massachusetts; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Lancaster and Mer- 
edith, New Hampshire; Patchogue, New 
York; and Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Hart- 
ford, Rockingham, St. 
Springfield, Vermont. 


Johnsbury, and 

Six cities issued reports in 85 X 11-inch 
style: Manhattan, Kansas; Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky; Teaneck, New Jersey; Mamaro- 
neck, New York; Enid, Oklahoma; and 
Clark’s Summit, Pennsylvania. Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, used oversize 8} & 14-inch mim- 
eographed pages for its report, and Alamosa, 
Colorado, presented its report as a two-fold 
illustrated mailer. In Enid, Oklahoma, to 
supplement the regular the 


newspaper carried the annual report as a 


report, local 
feature column under the byline of the city 
manager. Many of the reports made good 
use of photographs, charts, and line draw- 
ings. 

The Kansas City, Missouri, multi-colored 
report contains a profusion of photographs, 
cartoons, and art work. A total of 110,000 
reports, printed at a cost of $6,500, were dis- 
tributed by mail to 100,000 water consum- 
ers, 5,000 to local schools for use in civics 
classes, and 2,000 to out-of-city people. 
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Citizens Help Prepare Long- 
Range Program 
N RIVERSIDE, California (56,571), the 
city manager has recently submitted to 
the city council a seven-year capital im- 
provement entitled The Riverside 
Plan, which sets forth recommendations pre- 


program 


pared by seven citizen advisory committees 
appointed by the city council. Each of the 
seven committees was composed of three 
councilmen with one member of the council 
acting as chairman, two members of the 
planning commission, and five to seven lay 
citizens, or a total of 10 to 12 members on 
each committee 

The seven committees were identified as 
civic center, utilities, parking and transpor- 
tation, health and safety, public 
works, airports, and parks, trees, and recrea- 
tion. Members of the utilities, parks, and li- 
brary boards, as well as the planning com- 


public 


mission, played an important part in formu- 
lating background information and techni- 
cal studies to assist in setting up the long- 
range program. 

These seven committees were appointed 
in December and the first meetings were 
held early in January. Comprehensive stud- 
ies and recommendations were completed 
by each of the seven committees within two 
months and ine orporated into the initial re- 
port submitted to the council on March 18. 
The seven committees were then disbanded, 
and the mayor and council appointed a co- 
ordinating committee composed of all seven 
councilmen and one citizen from each of the 
seven original committees with the mayor 
acting as chairman 

This over-all coordinating committee of 
15 has adopted and is ree ommending to the 
city council long-range programs covering 
each of the above seven categories with re- 
lated financial programs to support each of 
them. Those pertaining to civic center, utili- 
ties, parking, public works, airports, parks, 
trees, and recreation are being set up on a 
through current mu- 


basis 


pay-as-you-go 
nicipal revenues. ‘The programs pertaining 


to fire and police department improvements 
under public health and safety are being 
issues to be sub- 
The 


priorities as set up will assure the orderly 


recommended for bond 


mitted for approval by the citizens 


development of the cultural, educational, 
and economic resources of the city. 

With these priorities being established 
and means of financing determined, these 
projects will be incorporated in the annual 
budget as the capital improvement program. 
revised 
Oren L 


This long-range program will be 
each year to keep it up to date 


KING, city manager, Riverside 


Reduces Number of City 
Departments 


N BOSTON the city council under au- 
thority of a 1953 legislative act has re- 
duced the number of departments respon- 
sible to the mayor from 36 to 21. The sepa- 
rate collecting and treasury departments 
have become a single treasury department; 
a more completely consolidated public 
works department has been created; three 
city institutions have been combined into a 
single hospital department; a new real prop- 
erty department has been set up to supplant 
a board of real estate commissioners and a 
public buildings department; and a new 
parks and recreation department under a 
commission of five members combines the 
previous park department and recreation 
board. As of June 30, the five-man board of 
assessors will be replaced by an assessor of 
taxes appointed by the mayor who will also 
be chairman of a three-man board. An inde- 
pendent board of review of three members 
will handle the abatement of property taxes 
A new department of administrative sery- 
ices had been created earlier this year as a 
topside management control agenc y for the 
mayor. This new department has taken over 
the city’s budget, personnel, and purchasing 


The 


services, the supervisor of personnel, and the 


activities. director of administrative 
purchasing agent constitute a board which 


also includes the city auditor and city treas- 
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urer as ex officio members. All five of these 
chief officials are appointed by the mayor. 
The board is empowered to make “studies 
and recommendations with respect to the 
organization, activities, policies and proce- 
dures of all departments, boards and officers 
so that the administration thereof shall be 
economical and efficient.’ The director of 
administrative services thus becomes a kind 
of vice-mayor in charge of operations and 
assumes the important role as the mayor’s 
chief budget officer. The director of adminis- 
trative services reviews all personnel transac- 
tions including changes in title or pay, and 
his approval is final, except where the mayor 
orders otherwise in writing..JosEpH S. 
Stavet, Boston Municipal Research Bu- 
reau. 


Considers Adoption of 
Annexation Policy 

N CORPUS Christi, Texas, the city plan- 
ning commission has recently recom- 
mended annexation of more than 11 square 
miles of adjacent fringe area; the issuance of 
bonds in the amount of approximately 
$2,000,000 to provide certain water and 
sewer extensions, fire stations, streets, and 
storm drainage to serve these areas; and the 
adoption of a charter amendment to permit 
limited annexation of two areas. The amend- 
ment would give the city power to control 
and regulate the use of property and the den- 
sity of structures, require compliance with 
reasonable zoning regulations, and control 
and regulate the subdivision of property and 

the construction of buildings. 

The planning commission also recom- 
mended to the city council that no new sub- 
division or development of any kind outside 
the city could be connected to the city- 
owned utilities without previous approval 
by the city planning and zoning commis- 
sion; that approval of the plumbing inspec- 
tor should be required on all plumbing in- 
stallations outside the city limits before such 
connections are made to city facilities; and 
that the county be called upon to provide 
major drainage channels into which the city 
system would feed where the natural runoff 
is through the county. 
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These recommendations of the planning 
commission are supported with detailed 
analyses and suggestions in a 34-page report 
entitled Annexation Report (see Pick of the 
Month) recently submitted to the mayor and 
council. In a letter of transmittal to the 
council, the chairman of the planning com- 
mission pointed out that “‘our primary con- 
cern is with respect to control of land use in 
these areas [fringe areas]. We have observed 
conditions developing which we consider 
contrary to the public interest. We are fear- 
ful that unless action is taken soon the city 
will inherit other liabilities... .”’ 


Town and City Vote to 
Consolidate 


HE 116-year old town of Lake, Wiscon- 

sin (13,600), voted on April 6 to con- 
solidate with the city of Milwaukee, increas- 
ing the latter’s area by nine and one-half 
square miles. Milwaukee voters on the same 
day approved the consolidation by a vote of 
78,060 for consolidation and 19,415 against; 
the vote in the town was 1,945 to 1,716. The 
66 regular employees of the town are now 
employees of the city of Milwaukee, and the 
integration of ali services will be completed 
by the end of the year. The city council has 
made the added area a new ward and has 
appointed the former town chairman as 
alderman. 

Residential and farm property made up 
86 per cent of the town’s assessed value thus 
putting the tax burden directly on the home 
owner. The town was faced with the need for 
a new high school building, and the school 
district and town water utility were in the 
red. The city of Milwaukee, on the other 
hand, needed room for expansion for indus- 
trial and residential development. 

City officials of Milwaukee had studied 
every angle of the proposed consolidation 
and earlier this year submitted a report to 
the town of Lake, entitled Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Consolidation of the Town of 
Lake with the City of Milwaukee. Prior to the 
referendum on April 6 both the town and 
the city had adopted consolidation or- 
dinances.—-GerRALp P. Carrrey, municipal 
reference librarian, Milwaukee. 
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Surveys Relation of Parking to 
Business Activity 
XTENSIVE factual information on 


automobile parking as related to busi- 
ness activity has been presented in a progress 
report, Parking as a Factor in Business, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Highway 
Research Board (see Pick of the Month). 
The report presents detailed information on 
trends in retail trade and other business, at- 
titudes of shoppers and merchants, shifts in 
property valuation and income, and chang- 
ing patterns of urban transportation, based 
on detailed studies conducted in Columbus 
(Ohio), Seattle, Detroit, San Francisco, and 
Oakland. 

In the five cities studied business in the 
downtown district, while accounting for a 
major proportion of the dollar-sales in- 
creases during the period 1939 to 1950, fell 
off percentagewise from the standpoint of 
total sales in the area. Retail sales in down- 
town Columbus, Ohio, for example, repre- 
sented 94 per cent of the city’s total business 
in 1940 but dropped to 90 per cent in 1950. 
In Detroit between 1939 and 1948 the cen- 
tral business district’s share of the city’s 
retail trade dropped from 26 to 20 per cent. 


The studies indicated that retail shoppers’ 
attitudes for downtown shopping are largely 


conditioned by the advantages of greater 
selection, ability to perform several errands 
on one trip, and cheaper prices. The disad- 
vantages of downtown shopping are difficult 
parking, crowded conditions, and _ traffic 
congestion. The advantages of the suburban 
shopping center in conditioning shoppers’ 
attitudes are proximity to home, easy park- 
ing, and more convenient hours, while the 
disadvantages are limited selection, limited 
types of business establishments, and higher 
prices. Two other tentative findings are that 
families with children are more inclined to 
patronize local shopping centers and that 
higher income groups shop more often 
downtown than those in lower economic 
brackets. 

The studies conclude that suburban shop- 
ping centers have a definite effect on down- 
town trade although the drawing power of 


the central business district 1s still strong. 
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The pull of the suburban shopping center is 
small, and the majority of the trips are gen- 
erated within two miles of the shopping cen- 
ter. The maximum drawing power of a sub- 
urban shopping center seems to be about 
five miles. 

During the next year concluding phases 
of the over-all project will explore national 
trends in shoppers’ attitudes and analyze the 
effect of parking programs on travel habits 
and on sales of various lines of merchandise. 


Cities Set All-time Record 
for Annexations 


HE number of city annexations in 1953 

set an all-time record. A total of 434 
cities over 5,000 population annexed fringe 
areas ranging from less than one acre in sev- 
eral cities up to 46 square miles in Tampa, 
Florida, as compared with 402 cities in 1952 
and 309 cities in 1951, according to The 1954 
Municipal Year Book published early in June 
Areas annexed totaled 282 square miles with 
an average of four-fifths square mile per city 
for cities over 10,000. For the smaller mu- 
nicipalities (5,000 to 10,000) the average 
was three-tenths of a square mile. 

Service needs which most frequently en- 
couraged fringe areas to annex were sewage 
disposal and water supply; both were men- 
tioned in three of five fringe-area situations 
Eight basic services—-drainage, fire protec- 
tion, garbage collection, police protection, 
sewerage, streets, water supply, and zoning 

were all inadequate in areas annexed to 
about two-fifths of the reporting cities. Only 
three cities judged all of these services ade- 
quate in land that they annexed. Officials of 
four-fifths of the cities agree that in the im- 
mediate years ahead the annexed areas will 
not return taxes sufficient to cover the cost of 
services. A somewhat higher proportion, 
however, agree that over a long period of 
time these areas will carry their own service 
charges. 

More than 
100 cities which annexed one- 
fourth square mile or more were the exclu- 
sive or joint originators, of the annexation 
movement. Only 33 cities individually 
started the process. Only one-fourth of the 
cities made any effort to explain annexation 


two-thirds of the areas an- 


nexed to 
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benefits to fringe inhabitants. Among the 
cities which informed fringe area residents 
of such benefits were Glendale, Phoenix, and 
Tucson, Arizona; Belmont, Mountain View, 
San Jose, and Sunnyvale, California; Hutch- 
inson and Wichita, Kansas; Midland, Mich- 
igan; Nevada, Missouri; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Beeville and Wes- 
laco, ‘Texas; and Madison and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Surveys Refuse Collection 
Practices 

SIXTY per cent of 1,085 cities over 5,000 
population, according to the 1954 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, provide municipal refuse 
collection and disposal service for residential 
areas, 30 per cent contract for collections, 
and in 10 per cent of the cities residents indi- 
vidually hire private collectors to do the 
work 
dents are required to pay a special collection 


In 285 cities or 27 per cent—resi- 
charge either to the city or to the private 
contractor. Forty-five per cent of the cities 
regulate private collectors by requiring a 
license or permit, 50 per cent do not regu- 
late private collectors, and 5 per cent pro- 
hibit private collectors. 

Sanitary landfill is the most frequent 
method used for garbage disposal. Forty-four 
per cent of the cities reported using this 
method. The great majority of cities also use 
open dumps or sanitary landfill to dispose of 
ashes and rubbish. A total of 214 cities re- 
ceive revenue from the salvage and sale of 
metal, papers, and rags, 79 cities prohibit 
the use of household garbage grinders, and 
one city, Lincoln, Illinois, requires residents 
using household garbage grinders to pay a 
special charge of one dollar per month for 
garbage disposal. East Lansing, Michigan, 
is the only city that uses the composting 


method for garbage disposal. 


Recommends Chief Administrator 
for English City 

N COVENTRY, England (265,000), the 

city council recently received a report 

from its policy advisory committee following 

an investigation at their request of organiza- 

and administrative 


tion methods by the 
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QO. and M. Division of H.M. Treasury. The 
investigators had reported that the city 
could effect a 10 per cent reduction in ad- 
ministrative overhead 
tion of service. 


without any reduc- 

A new council committee is to exercise 
general control over the organization and 
staffing of al] departments and to maintain 
continuous oversight of administrative ef- 
ficiency; standing committees are to be en- 
couraged to devolve administrative respon- 
sibility more freely to their chief officers; and 
the authority of the town clerk as the chief 
administrative officer of the city is to be ex- 
tended to make clear his responsibility in all 
matters which affect the administration as a 
whole. 

The investigators commented on the out- 
standing feature of British local government 

the large number of virtually self-con- 
tained departments each responsible through 
its controlling committee to the council 
and their proposals are intended to break 
down this isolationism in the interests of im- 
proved efh- 
ciency. The report has aroused considerable 
interest in Britain and the Association of 
Municipal Corporations has been asked to 
consider the development of an O. and M 
service within local government. 
BaRRATT, town clerk, Coventry. 


coordination and_ increased 


CHARLES 


Improves Procedures Through 
Forms Control 


AKLAND, California, is improving ad- 
ministrative procedures through an 
analysis of records and forms used in the 
several city departments. During recent 
months, for example, the city has been en- 
gaged in coordinating building inspectional 
services, and instead of keeping ledger rec- 
ords on building permit applications the city 
now requires an extra copy of the original 
application. Likewise, in the plumbing divi- 
sion two new forms will replace 10 old forms. 
A new index card file will facilitate the co- 
ordination of information and records for 
building, plumbing, and electrical inspec- 
tions with city planning activities. 
Another system that has been stream- 
lined is the permit procedure for the instal- 
lation of underground gas tanks. Before the 
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study was made citizens who applied for 
tank permits were required to make per- 
sonal contact with four city departments lo- 
cated on different floors of two municipal 
buildings three blocks apart. A new applica- 
tion form now makes it possible for citizens 
to contact only one office, and in addition 
the city has eliminated one of the two inspec- 
tions. 

Oakland’s forms analysis program is han- 
dled directly from the city manager’s office 
with the assistant city manager and an ad- 
ministrative aide working directly with de- 
partment heads to improve systems and pro- 
cedures. ‘The questions applied to any given 
procedure are: 

1. What work is accomplished with a given 
form and why? Is all the work necessary? Does 
each step serve a recognized purpose and 
produce desired results? 

2. Who uses the form and why? Organiza- 
tionally and occupationally, are these the 
appropriate persons? Can tasks be rear- 
ranged, simplified, or combined for more 
efficient staff assignments? 

3. How is the form filled out? Can the meth- 
od be improved? How about design, size, 
color of ink, and type face? How is the work 
performed and why that way? Can the work 
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method be improved? How about layout, 
motion sequence, and mechanical aids? 

4. Where is the form filled out, used, and filed? 
Can the work it performs be combined with 
similar work at another location to produce 
more effective results, eliminate waste mo- 
tions, and permit a better utilization of em- 
ployee time? 

5. When is the form filled out, used, filed, and 
why then? Why are the steps done in that par- 
ticular order? Can peak loads be levelled off 
by better scheduling to permit better stafl- 
ing, more effective control, better quality, 
and higher average production? 

6. How can forms and thew use better serve 
citizens? In making applications, and receiv- 
ing permits, how can we most effectively 
serve the needs and desires of the people we 
serve? 

The application of these tests to a given 
system or procedure often results in the 
elimination of many forms, simplification of 
work, and even reorganization of activities. 
More importantly, perhaps, the work load 
generally can be reduced or levelled out and 
better service 
A. Jay Locke, 


manager’s office, Oakland 


can be to citizens 


city 


given 


administrative aide, 





Item Basis 


Current 
Figure 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Previous 


Month 


Lowest 
in 1953 


Highest 
in 1953 





Consumers’ Price Index! 1947-49 = 100 
Municipal Bond Index? % yield 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 100,000 pop. 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units* In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 


114.6 
49 9-14 2.48 
(3 Mar 0) 62 
110) Apr 97 110 68 110 
121.8 


Ap 114.8 113.4 115.4 


3.02 
1.10 
121.8 123.0 


122.6 


125.2 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 

2 The Bond Buyer 


yields vary inversely with bond prices 


This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


City Councilmen at Work 


FORMER member of the city council of 
A Ann Arbor, Michigan, Arthur W. Brom- 


age, who is also professor of political science at the 
University and author of textbooks on city and 
county government, is author of a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet entitled Councilmen at Work (see 
Pick of the Month). He summarizes his four years 
of experience as councilman under the headings 
of political representation, legislative operations, 
directoral functions, executive problems, ad- 
ministrative details, charter revision, public rela- 
The 
119-page pamphlet also includes two chapters of 
comparative observations on English and Irish 


tions, and observations from experience 


councilmen at work. ...In Iowa the state su- 
preme court recently held that members of a city 
council do not have absolute immunity on state- 
ments made in council sessions. The ruling came 
in a case in which the mayor of Des Moines 
sought dismissal of a $4,000 slander suit brought 
against him by a local attorney. The court held 
that a council “‘does not exercise the legislative or 
judicial functions intended to merit the privilege 


of absolute immunity.” 


City Prepares Disaster Plan 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, has established a 
comprehensive disaster plan to provide effective 
coordination of the activities of all city depart- 
ments in the event of an emergency of disaster 
proportions. Details of the plan have been printed 
and distributed to all departments and division 
heads (see Pick of the Month). The plan includes 
such provisions as the chain of command, proce- 
dures to be used in the event of disaster, the con- 
trol of operations, tests and inspections to be con- 
ducted, and provision for an annual review of the 
plan. 


Department Heads Check Activities 


In Chico, California (12,272), City Manager 
Robert O. Bailey recently distributed to each de- 
partment head the section of the report entitled 
Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs which ap- 
plies to his department, with the request that the 
department head apply the suggestions to his own 
activities and make a written report to the man- 
ager on all items where improvements can be 
made. The Check List is a 52-page report which 
contains 542 practical suggestions for constructive 
scoring and was published in 1949 by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


Urban Crime up 4.5 Per Cent 

Urban crimes increased 4.5 per cent in 1953, 
ranging from 2.6 per cent for rape to 8.3 for rob- 
bery, while murders were down 2.2 per cent, ac- 
cording to Uniform Crime Reports issued by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The largest in- 
crease in crime, 6.9 per cent, occurred in cities in 
the 10,000-to-25,000 population group, and the 
smallest increase, 2.4 per cent, was in the group 
of cities with 100,000 to 250,000 population. In 
the category of auto thefts, 53.6 per cent of all 
persons arrested in 1953 were juveniles. Nearly 
one-half of the persons arrested for burglary were 
not yet 18. Persons under 21 represented 50.6 per 
cent of the arrests for crimes against property. 
Urban crimes in 1953 were 30 per cent above the 
pre-world war average for 1937-39. 


Restrict Water for Airconditioning 


‘Two cities have taken steps to conserve water 


used for airconditioning Elmhurst, 
I}inois (21,273), has adopted an ordinance which 
limits the amount of water that may be used by 


airconditioning 


purpe ses. 


and refrigeration equipment. 
The city took this action after water-cooled air- 
conditioning units were installed in several large- 
scale housing City Manager 
Robert Palmer concluded that the installation 
of such units in 25 per cent of the homes in his 
community would increase the city’s water re- 
quirements by 100 per cent unless they were 
equipped with water conservation devices. The 
ordinance requires water customers who desire 
to install airconditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment to obtain a permit from the building com- 
missioner. All airconditioning units are required 
to be equipped with water conservation devices 
so that water from the city mains shall be used 
for makeup and flushing purposes only. Aircon- 
ditioning systems are prohibited from using water 
from the mains in excess of two-tenths of a gallon 
per minute per ton and each airconditioning sys- 
tem must be submetered with a meter acceptable 
to the city. ...In Pontiac, Michigan (73,112), 
a new ordinance designed to curtail water con- 
sumption in airconditioning and refrigeration 
units requires that units of over three-ton capacity 
be equipped with a recirculator or other conserv- 
ing device to permit use of the same water over 
and over. Owners of refrigeration and aircondi- 


developments. 


tioning units are given 18 months to equip exist- 
ing nonconforming units with the water-saving 
device. 
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City-Owned Railroad Terminal 


New Orleans, Louisiana, recently dedicated a 
city-owned railroad passenger terminal, the first 
city-owned utility of this type in the United 
States. The terminal cost $16,000,000 financed by 
the city through a revenue bond issue which will 
be retired over a 50-year period by eight trunk- 
line railroads. After the bonds are retired the city 
will receive a rental equivalent to taxes for use ol 
the terminal. ‘The railroads also paid for track 
relocation and new freight yards plus 15 per cent 
of the cost of 22 grade separation structures and 
arterial streets which cross the unified passenger 
tracks. The terminal is to be operated by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the city, 
public belt city- 
owned), the terminal board, and the railroads 


railroad commission (also 


Trends in Municipal Pay Rates 
Salaries and wages for 112 positions in 104 
Michigan cities increased an average of 5 per 
cent during the year ending February, 1954, ac- 
cording to a comprehensive survey made by the 
Michigan Municipal League (see Pick of the 
Month). Pay increases ranged from 3 to 10 pet 
cent for various positions. Many cities provided 
special increases for supervisory officials to re- 
move inequities which have occurred as a result 
of “across the board”’ increases in previous years. 
Jackson, Michigan, has provided longevity 
pay of 5 per cent of maximum salary after 10 
years of continuous service and 10 per cent of 
maximum salary after 20 years of service. Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, also has adopted a longevity 
pay plan of $50 a year additional at the end of the 
first 5 years, $100 at the end of 10 years, $150 
after 15 years, and $200 after 20 years. 


Steps to Protect Water Supply 


Water use in Manhattan, Kansas (19,056), in- 
creased from 90 gallons per capita in 1946 to 220 
gallons in 1953, chiefly because of increased use 
for airconditioning. Last fall the city adopted an 
ordinance placing a surcharge of $2.50 per ton on 
all airconditioners using water for condenser cool- 
ing, effective June 1, 1954, in order to give users 
time to install conserving units. Water consump- 
tion already has decreased 41 per cent below the 
1953 usage. No new installations of aircondition- 
ing equipment are permitted without conserving 
units, nor can they be connected to the sanitary 
sewer system. Water rates for out of the city con- 
sumers have been doubled and the city council 
has adopted the policy of not extending any fur- 
ther water service beyond the city limits. These 
actions have discouraged growth of the fringe 
area just outside the city. 
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City-Owned Utility News 


In Kalamazoo, Michigan, the city council has 
created a utilities advisory board to assist the city 
council in determining the nature and extent of 
long-term demands for utility services, to analyze 
and interpret basic operational and management 
needs of the utilities, and to advise the council on 
basic policy matters relating to city-owned utili- 
ties....In Alabama 45 cities are engaged in 
the organization, financing, construction, and 
operation of municipal gas distribution systems, 
in addition to 35 municipalities which already 
operate such utilities. Most city gas utilities in 
Alabama are operated independently of the gen- 
eral municipal government, but a law passed in 
1953 enables any city or town to transfer title to 
its gas utility to a public gas district. . . . Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan, are cooperat- 
ing in the construction of a joint sewage disposal 
plant. Menominee, Michigan, has consolidated 
... In Kansas 
a 1953 state law authorizes any city to own and 
operate a bus system. 


its water and sewer departments. 


... Hartford, Connecticut, 
which formerly contracted for the collection and 
disposal of garbage by hog feeding has recently 
completed a new incinerator. Lack of available 
land within the city limits eliminated any possi- 
bility of using the sanitary land fill method of dis- 
posal. The city now provides combined collection 
of garbage and rubbish. 


Annexes Fringe Areas 


Alaska, annexed 5.4 
square miles containing 3,500 people who voted 
2-to-1 for the proposal. The 7,000 people in an- 
other fringe area of less than one square mile 
voted against annexation. Road maintenance and 
police and fire protection were extended to the 


Anchorage, recently 


newly annexed area at once, and new citizens 
were acquainted with their new government 
through a four-page pamphlet prepared by City 
Manager George C. Shannon and distributed to 
each home in the area with a covering letter from 
the mayor. Citizens were informed of the services 
they might expect from the city, what their re- 
sponsibilities are, and the approximate timing of 
installation of new improvements and extension 
of services. 


Trends in City Revenues 


In Arizona the legislature has authorized cities 


and towns to set up public works reserve funds by 


including in the annual tax levy a tax not exceed- 
ing 2.5 mills on the dollar of assessed valuation, 
and by transferring to the fund all unexpended 
balances of appropriations at the end of the year. 
Expenditures from the reserve fund can be made 
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only as authorized in the annual budget, and con- 
struction costing more than $20,000 financed 
from the fund must be done by contract after 
. The total taxable valuation 
of property in 92 cities and villages of Minnesota 
with populations over 2,500 increased 1.8 per 
cent during the past year but taxes levied against 
this property increased 9.5 per cent. . 


calling for bids. . 


. Union 
City, Tennessee, has adopted a garbage collec- 
tion charge of 75 cents per month for each fam- 
ily, but this rate is reduced to 40 cents for all 
families who have garbage disposal units. In 
Tennessee a 1953 law provides that the state re- 
turn to cities one cent of the state gas tax to be 
used for street purposes; this will amount to $5.20 
per capita or more than $7,500,000 a year. ... 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has adopted an admis- 
sions tax, and Mobile, Alabama, a tax of one cent 
per gallon on gasoline sold in the city and one- 
half cent per gallon when sold within the city’s 
police jurisdiction. 


Issues Bond Prospectus 


Clarinda, Iowa, recently sold $170,000 in 
sewer bonds at a net interest of 2.305 per cent. 
City Manager R. H. van Deusen attributes the 
good price to the excellent competition received 
as a result of the issuance of a prospectus which 
was distributed to bond brokers throughout the 
country and to advertising in the Bond Buyer. The 
prospectus pointed out that the total outstanding 
debt of the city was $178,000, set forth in detail 
the purpose of the new bond issue, and discussed 
the economic base of the city. Austin, Texas, also 
has issued a prospectus in connection with the is- 
suance of $4,409,000 in general obligation bonds. 


Group Insurance for Employees 


Muskegon, Michigan, has adopted a group in- 
surance program for all city employees, including 
life insurance, hospital, surgical, and medical 
benefits. Employees under 65 years of age have 
$2,000 of life insurance, plus the same amount for 
accidental death at a cost of $1.20 per month. 
The hospital, surgical, and medical benefits cost 
the city $3.20 per month per employee for ward 
hospital service; if the employee wants semi- 
private service he pays 30 cents per month in ad- 
dition to the city’s contribution of $3.20. Employ- 
ees also may take out coverage for members of 
their families and have the cost deducted from 
their pay... . Lansing, Michigan, also has pro- 
vided hospital and surgical coverage for city em- 
ployees at a cost to the city of $3.20 per month 
per employee and also a $1,000 death benefit 
without New Hartford, 
Connecticut, have adopted unemployment com- 


cost . Groton and 
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pensation plans for city employees under terms of 
1953 legislation which enables local governments 
to cover a portion or all of their employees in a 
state-administered system. 


Comprehensive Planning Survey 


In Iola, Kansas (7,094), the planning com- 
mission obtained the services of the Governmen- 
tal Research Center of the University of Kansas 
to conduct a planning survey of the city (see Pick 
of the Month). The survey covers such items as 
community characteristics, zoning and subdivi- 
sion control, parking, street system, public facili- 
ties and services, schools, flood problems, and 
fisca! planning. Extensive data were compiled 
and on the basis of the data a description of exist- 
ing conditions was made and specific recom- 
mendations were presented for consideration and 
adoption. The report points out that orderly de- 
velopment is the key to the future of the com- 
munity, and although many cities have estab- 
lished planning commissions relatively few cities 
have taken the next step which is to secure a 
thorough and careful inventory of existing assets 
and liabilities. 


Creates Special Parking Zone 

In Beverly Hills, California, the voters re- 
cently approved the creation of a parking zone 
behind business buildings fronting on Wilshire 
Boulevard. The parking zone would cover the 
first three lots in each of six blocks, and parking 
structures in lots would be regulated as to area 
and height and would be required to provide all- 
night parking facilities. Parking facilities will be 
erected at the expense of the owners o1 proprietors 
of the properties involved, including a lands« aped 
buffer strip between the rear of the business prop- 
erty and the apartment houses beyond the park- 
ing area. ‘The voters also authorized the retention 
of parking meters at curbs, which were installed 
a year ago and which provide a gross revenue of 
$3,100 a week. The mayor a few months ago ap- 
pointed a five-man parking commission to study 
all aspects of on- and off-street parking and to 
make recommendations to the city council. 


Training in Work Simplification 


In Philadelphia the sanitation division of the 


department of streets is conducting in-service 
training for supervisory personnel in work sim- 
plification procedures. ‘Two groups of operating 
supervisors (20 persons) have already completed 
the course, and the results have led to the devel- 
opment of a continuing program with adminis- 
trative and office personnel participating in the 


present seminar carried on this spring. ‘These in- 
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service training courses are conducted by mem- 
bers of the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment on a no-cost basis. Each course consists of 
seven two-hour sessions in which the conference 
method in combination with laboratory work is 
used. Topics covered include job simplification, 
the analysis of work flow, the use of process charts, 
equipment utilization, work measurements, work 
programming, and installation of cost savings 
procedures. The laboratory work deals with ac- 
tual work problems which the class members 


The 


in-service training is conducted under the super- 


bring in for discussion and possible solution 


vision of John A. Bailey, deputy commissioner, 


and formerly manager of Edgeworth and 


Osborne, Pennsylvania. 


city 


Work Programs with Budget Requests 


In Corpus Christi, Texas, City Manager Rus- 
sell E. McClure recently issued to all department 
heads a memo and detailed instructions on the 
preparation of the 1954-55 budget requests. A 
detailed work program must be prepared in sup- 
port of the budget requests, and department 
heads were advised by the manager that sum- 
maries of such work programs will be included in 
the budget document and will be used throughout 
the year to compare expenditures with work ac- 
complished. ‘The manager’s instructions indicate 
examples of work units to use in analyzing the 
volume of work during the coming year and how 
to use such units in comparing work-loads for the 
current and past year. Department heads also are 
instructed to indicate with their budget estimates 
an evaluation of how well the job is being done. 
Finally, department heads are requested to at- 
tach an organization chart showing lines of au- 
thority to every section of their organization. 
Budget request forms and instructions for filling 
them out also were attached to the memo sent by 


the manager to department heads. 


Ideas for a Better City 


The Municipal ‘Technical Advisory Service of 
the University of Tennessee has recently pub- 
lished a report entitled Ideas for a Better City (see 
Pick of the Month) which presents a roundup of 
information on new products, new ideas, and new 
solutions for many problems which confront mu- 
nicipal officials. ‘The brief items in this report ap- 
peared originally in Tennessee Town and City, the 
journal of the Tennessee Municipal League, and 
had been extracted from some 125 publications 
received by the Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service. The report, therefore, is a « ompilation or 


“catalog of municipal ideas.” 
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Surveys Disposal of Tree Trimmings 
Eleven cities in the northerly portion of the 

Detroit metropolitan area two years ago created 

the Southeastern Oakland County Garbage and 

Rubbish Authority, which is now constructing a 

$1,500,000 incinerator to serve all 11 cities. Of- 

ficials of the authority, anticipating that the dis- 
posal of tree trimmings and stumps would con- 
stitute a large volume of the waste materials, re- 
cently sent an inquiry to 39 large cities to ascer- 
tain how this problem is handled. Thirty-three of 
the 39 cities collect and dispose of shrubbery trim- 
mings and tree limbs if properly bundled. Some 
cities place a limitation on the size or weight of 
a few collect shrubbery trim- 
14 cities collect 


the bundles, and 
mings but not tree limbs. Only 
and dispose of tree trunks and stumps. One-fourth 
of the cities do not permit open burning of shrub- 
bery and tree trimmings, although a few cities like 
Houston, Cleveland, Denver, and St. Paul per- 
One-third of 


the 39 cities dispose of shrubbery trimmings and 


mit burning during certain hours 


tree trunks at the city incinerator, another one- 
third use the sanitary landfill method for disposal 
of trimmings, and the remaining cities use cither 
open burning or open dump. Brush grinders or 
Louis, 
Oakland, 


chippers are used to some extent in St 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Toledo, and Akron 


In-Service Training, More Pay 

In Peoria, Illinois, police officers who com- 
plete the training course in municipal police ad- 
ministration now being conducted in the depart- 
ment will receive pay increases. Police captains 
will receive annual increases of $234 and lieu- 
tenants $148. annual pay are 
$5,122 for captains and $4,740 for lieutenants 
The in-service training course began in February 


Present rates 


under the direction of Bradley University, and the 
basis for the course is a book, Municipal Police Ad- 
ministration, published by the International City 
Managers’ Association. The course runs for 12 
weeks and is conducted on the conference group 


discussion method 


Higher Charge for Industrial Sewage 
At least 


American Municipal Association, have se parate 


30 cities in 16 states, according to the 


sewage disposal charges for the special demands 


made on the system by industrial plants and 


Most of the 
structures provide specific rates for the producers 
of take 


teriological factors 


other specialized businesses rate 


“problem” sewage to account of bac- 


and chemical In Madison, 


Wisconsin, for example, for sewage containing 
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more than prescribed standards of suspended sol- 
ids or biochemical oxygen demand, the disposal 
charge is from 20 to 50 per cent above the normal 


bill. 


New Home Rule Charter 

New Orleans began operations on May 1 un- 
der its new home rule charter thus ending the 
commission form of government which had been 
in effect since 1912. ‘The new charter calls for a 
mayor-council form of government with a seven- 
member council, two councilmen elected at large 
and five from districts. ‘Uhe mayor is directly re- 
sponsible for the administration of executive 
functions. ‘The charter provides that the mayor 
shall appoint a chief executive officer to serve as 
the mayor's principal assistant and budget of- 
ficer. ‘This officer is given broad powers and re- 
sponsibilities with respect to administration in- 
cluding supervision of most major departments, 
appointment and removal of department heads 
subject to the approval of the mayor, preparation 
of the annual operating and capital budgets, su- 
pervision of the execution of the budget ordi- 
nances, and making investigations and studies of 
the internal organization and procedures of any 
office, department, or board. The charter pro- 
vides for 13 major departments—law, police, 
fire, sanitation, streets, safety and permits, recre- 
ation, utilities, finance, property management, 
welare, health, and civil service, the last three of 
which are headed by administrative boards or 
commissions. 


Sells Water-Sewer Bond Issue 


Lawrence, Kansas, recently sold $3,000,000 in 
water and sewer revenue bonds at an average in- 
terest rate of 2.296 per cent. Eight bids were re- 
ceived from syndicates representing 83 bond 
houses and the range from the low to the high bid 
was 0.188 per cent. The bond issue, approved by 
a two-to-one vote, was preceded by detailed en- 
gineering studies of the sewer and water systems 
in Lawrence and a special state law that pro- 
vided for combining the water and sewer depart- 
ments and authorized sewer service charges. The 
bond prospectus prepared by City Manager 
J. H. Wigglesworth carried detailed information 
on the issue, social and economic statistics on the 
city, an analysis of water and sewer service 
charges to finance the bond issue, reports from 
the consulting engineers, and detailed financial 
data on water and sewer operations. ‘The prospec- 
tus was prepared at a cost of $155 and was dis- 
tributed to 200 bond firms in Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, New York, and other cities. 
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Surveys Unit Construction Costs 


Average unit costs for paving, installing sew- 
ers, and other public improvements done under 
1953 contracts have been compiled by the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association for 13 of the largest 
cities in the United States. Average cost of the 13 
cities for typical types of construction work were 
as follows: one cubic yard of excavation in grad- 
ing, $1.47; one square yard of eight-inch plain 
concrete pavement, $4.73; one cubic yard of 
eight-inch gravel base in place, $3.83; one lineal 
foot of combined eight-inch curb and 12-inch 
gutter, $2.45; one square foot of one course, four- 
inch concrete sidewalk, $0.44; one square yard of 
bituminous pavement with six-inch base course 
and two-inch wearing surface, $2.66; one lineal 
foot of 10-inch concrete sewer pipe, including 
sand, backfill, and street patching installed at an 
average depth of six feet in a low cost bituminous 
roadway, $5.92; and one ten-inch clay sewer pipe 
installed under the same specifications in a low 
cost bituminous roadway, $6.55 per lineal foot 


Issues Employees Handbook 


Hartford, Connecticut, has recently issued an 
illustrated 24-page Employees Handbook which has 
been distributed to all employees. It discusses the 
hours of work, pay, classification, promotions, 
training, leaves, vacations, holidays, health serv- 
ices, and other personnel regulations, and states 
that on request to the personnel department any 
employee can obtain a copy of the complete per- 
sonnel rules. Under the heading of “What the 
City Expects of You” the booklet discusses briefly 
10 standards of conduct or “tips on how to act on 
a public job.”” These standards are: (1) put your 


job first, (2) be courteous, (3) observe working 


hours, (4) be regular in attendance, (5) be con- 
siderate, (6) avoid looking for special favors, (7) 
be cheerful, (8) intoxicants and work don’t mix, 
(9) your job is important, and (10) your job isn’t 
a soft one. A copy of the new handbook will be 
given to each new employee of the city. 


Requires Garbage Grinders 

Beverly Hills, California, recently became the 
third city in Southern California to require the 
installation of garbage grinders in new or recon- 
structed residences, apartments, or business es- 
tablishments where food wastes handled. 
Other cities with such ordinances are Pomona 
and South Pasadena. City officials anticipate that 
the feeding of raw garbage to swine will be pro- 
hibited by the state and that it might become 


necessary within the next few years to impose a 


are 


substantial charge for the collection and disposal 
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of garbage where garbage grinders are not used. 
In South Pasadena, where the city has required 
garbage grinders for more than a year, garbage 
grinders have been installed in approximately 
5,000 residences. The city charges householders 
60 cents per month for garbage pickup and an 
additional 40 noncombustible refuse 
consisting principally of tin cans. When a garbage 
grinder is installed the owner applies for and is 
granted a waiver of the 60 cents monthly charge 
for garbage collection. City officials report that the 
transition to grinders in new and reconstructed 
units is being made with very little difficulty 


cents for 


Surveys Municipal Insurance Practices 

More than 10 per cent of 116 Michigan cities 
buy their fire, liability, burglary and theft, and 
workmens’ compensation insurance on a com- 
petitive bid basis. Sixty-five of these 116 cities 
purchase their fire insurance from stock 
panies, 45 cities from stock and mutual 


com- 
com- 
panies, and six cities use complete or partial self- 
insurance, according to a recent report of the 
Michigan Municipal League entitled IJnsurance 
Programs in Michigan Municipalities (see Pick of the 
Month). Detroit and Jackson carry self-insurance 
on fire losses and Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, and 
Saginaw have limited self-insurance programs 
which apply to workmens’ compensation and fire 
losses. Under such a program the insurance com- 
pany pays the loss which exceeds a specified de- 
ductible amount. Most cities do not carry fire 
insurance on water filtration plants, fire houses, 
and water pumping stations. The loss ratio, i.e., 
claims paid divided by premiums paid, on fire 
insurance carried by 24 Michigan cities over 
2,000 population has during the past three years 
ranged from 3.25 per cent to 11.33 per cent. 


City Owned Off-Street Parking 

A total of 554 cities over 10,000 population 
now have city-owned parking lots; 72 of these 
cities established lots for the first time in 1953. In 
68 per cent of these cities parking lot operations 
are the responsibility of the police or public works 
department. Eleven per cent of the cities report- 
ing have a full-time traffic engineer with 80 per 
cent of these cities over 50,000 population. Six 
per cent of the cities report having a special 
board, commission, or parking authority, and in 
the remaining cities parking lot responsibility is 
divided among such officials as finance officers, 
city engineers, park superintendents, and city 
managers. Of the 554 cities that operate parking 
lots, 253 allow free parking. These and other mu- 
nicipal parking lot data are shown in the recently 
published 7954 Municipal Year Book. 
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Consider Local Sales Taxes 


Voters in four Illinois cities recently defeated 
proposed local sales taxes of one-half of 1 per 
cent. Mount Vernon, 
Peoria, and Springfield. ‘The vote on the proposed 


These cities are Cairo, 
tax in Peoria was 18,190 against and 5,039 for 
The tax would have provided a net revenue of 
$950,000 a year, and of this amount the city had 
planned to use $250,000 for capital improve- 
ments. The cigarette and motor vehicle taxes 
would have been repealed and the property tax 
cut 10 cents per $100 valuation. In Springfield, 
where the proposed sales tax was defeated by a 
2-to-1 vote, the city has dropped 19 men each 
from the fire and police departments, and the re- 
maining policemen were put on a 48-hour week 
to make up for the reduced force. This economy 
move also was taken to enable the city to provide 
pay increases ordered by the 1953 legislature 

In Mississippi the legislature recently extended to 
all municipalities the right to impose a sales tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent if approved by three- 
fifths of the voters. ‘Ten cities in that state already 
impose sales taxes under enabling legislation 
passed in 1950. The tax is collected by the state 
tax commission which retains 5 per cent for the 
cost of collection and remits the remainder to the 


taxing municipality. 


Cities Make Parking Surveys 


Two cities have recently completed surveys of 
the parking problem in their downtown areas 
(see Pick of the Month). Results of the survey in 
Norwich, Connecticut (37,633), have been used 
as a basis for off-street parking areas and the in- 
stallation of a completely coordinated traffic 
signal system. In the central business district of 
Norwich more than two-thirds of the 1,800 avail- 
able parking spaces are at curbs or in city-owned 
parking lots. The survey showed that 300 addi- 
tional spaces are needed within the next four 
years for short-time off-street parking and that 
from 800 to 900 more new spaces would have to 
be provided by 1970. In Riverside, California 
(56,571), a survey was made to compare accom- 
plishments with objectives of a parking program 
envisioned in a 1949 survey. The central business 
district has 1,253 off-street parking spaces, 80 
per cent of which have been supplied by the city. 
During the five-year period 219 off-street spaces 
belonging to private owners were abandoned and 
253 new spaces provided, leaving a net gain of 
only 38 spaces more that are privately owned 
The survey included an analysis of 12 city-owned 


lots with recommendations for more effective use 
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THe Mounicipat Year Book 1954. International 
City 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. June, 1954. 613pp. $10. 

CounciLMen AT Work. By Arthur W. Bromage. 
The George Wahr Publishing Company, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1954. 119pp. $1.50. 


Local 


Managers’ Association, 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
PRINCIPLES AND Prosiems. By James E. Pate 
American Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. 1954. 595pp. $5.75. 

Your CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENTS IN AcTION. By 
Winston W. Crouch and John C. Bollens. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4. 
1954. 296pp. $2.75. 

1954 Municipar Inpex; ‘THe PurcHasinc GuIpE 
FoR Crry Orrictats. American City Magazine 
Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
15. 1954. 1023pp. $5. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOocAL RELATIONS; A SELECTED 
BistioGrapnuy. Prepared by Joint Reference 
Library for American Municipal Association 
and Council of State Governments. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37, 1954. 39pp. $1.50. 

‘TAX EXEMPTIONS AND LIABILITIES OF MUNICIPALI- 
ries. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 8pp. 50 
cents. 

ApMISSIONS ‘TAXES IN Onto Cities. Ohio Munici- 
pal League, 85 South Grant Avenue, Colum- 
bus 15. 1954. 36pp. 

INSURANCE PROGRAMS IN MICHIGAN MUNICIPALI- 
rigs. Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1954. 79pp. $3.50. 
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FOR 


Pian; A LonG-RANGE PROGRAM 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS, 1954-1960. 
City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Riverside, 
California. 1954. Var. paged. 

THe PLANNING SuRVEY FOR IOLA, Kansas. Gov- 
ernmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 1954. 145pp. $2. 

State DisrripuTion OF PuBLic EMPLOYMENT IN 
1953. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 32pp. 20 cents. 

EmpLoyers Hanpsook. Department of Person- 
nel, City Hall, Hartford, Connecticut. 1954. 
24pp 

MICHIGAN WAGES AND SALARIES, 
1954. Michigan Municipal League, 205 S. 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1954. 121pp. $3.50. 

UrBAN Trarric; (A Function or LAanp Use). By 
Robert B. Mitchell Rapkin. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 1954. 226pp. $5 


MUuNICcIPAI 


and Chester 
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PARKING Survey. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Riverside, California. 1954. 56pp. 

PARKING NEEDS FOR NorwicH, CONNECTICUT. 
City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Norwich. 
1954. 23pp. 

PARKING AS A Factor IN Business. Highway Re- 
search 2101 Constitution Avenue, 

D.C. 1954 321 pp $6 

Quiet, PLease!! Noise ABATEMENT FOR PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 1954. 
24pp. 


Board, 
Washington 25, 


INDUSTRIFS FOR SMALL CommuNitTies; WITH 
Cases FROM YELLOW Sprinos. By Arthur E. 
Morgan. Community Service, Inc., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 1953. 112pp. $1.50 

INDUSTRIAL Fire Bricapes. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Boston 10. 1954. 160pp. $3.25. 

Ipeas FOR A Berrer Crry. Municipal Technical 
Advisory University of 
Knoxville. 1954. 42pp. 

TRENDS IN STATE FINANCE: 1953. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1954. 41pp. $2. 

Payro_i Depuctions MADE By MUNICIPALITIES. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 4pp. 50 
cents. 

ANNEXATION 


Street, 


Service, Tennessee, 


Report. Zoning and Planning 
Commission, city hall, Corpus Christi, Texas 
1954. 34pp. 

COLLECTION AND DisposAL OF SHRUBBERY, TREE 
Limes, TRUNKS, AND OTHER RELATIVE Data. 
Southeastern Oakland County Garbage and 
Rubbish Authority, 29448 John R. Road, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 1954. 6pp. 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF GENERAL Hos- 
PITALS. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40 
Street, New York City. 1953. 214pp. $12. 

REPORT OF THE 38TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WEIGHTS AND Measures, 1953. National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 116pp. 40 
cents. 

Bip MunicipAL Pustic 
Works. Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice, University of Tennessee, Box 8260, Uni- 
versity Station, Knoxville. 1953. 35pp. 

LEGAI 
MINISTERING 


DATA ON CURRENT 


PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN AD- 


Water Systems. By Ernest H. 
Campbell. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washing- 
1954 


ton 21pp 
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Wherever There's Business There’ 


Burroughs 


Free Burroughs Booklet 
~~ Explains How to Simplify 
Tax Accounting 


Prepared after years of su 

cessful experience with city 
governments, this Burroughs 
booklet shows you how to 
simplify your tax account 

ing. ‘The key is the Burroughs 
Tax Accounting Machine —a 
combination typewriter and 
calculator that computes . . 

as it types... as it posts. For 
example, an operator figur 
ing taxes merely enters the 
valuation and the machine 
computes the answer to the 
nearest cent and posts figures 
and totals to the tax bill, 
receipt and tax roll. Because 
the Burroughs performs all 
these operations automat 

ically, the operator's work is 
greatly reduced and_ the 
chance of human error is 
virtually eliminated. 


Here is an accounting ma 
chine that can handle any 
tax accounting problem with 
remarkable speed, ease and 
simplicity. versatile 
enough to handle all of to 
day’s tax accounting prob 
lems ... versatile enough to 
be readily adapted to future 
changes in tax accounting 
requirements 


Detailed explanations of 
these and many other tax 
accounting advantages are 
included in the Burroughs 
booklet “‘New Speed, Ease, 
Simplicity in Tax Account 
ing.”’ For your free copy call 
your local Burroughs branch 
office or send the coupon 
to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


I would like to see a copy of “New Speed, 
Kase, Simplicity in Tax Accounting.” 


NAME 
DEPAKTMENT 
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CITY 


























THE AMERICAN HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU AND ASSOCIATES 


: : iaeeeeree City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Organized to assist municipalities and public Landscape Architects 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, Com : : : 
; > _ Somprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
franchises, accounting, and municipal Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
surveys Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 


289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 











BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS BURNS & McDONNELL 

4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. : aa : 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- - . 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 
and Reports ; 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. GREELEY & HANSEN 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust : : 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. Refuse Disposal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 226 South State Street Chicago 4 


Engineers 





MATTHEW CAREY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
a ee ee ee CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Specializing in Financing 1 
Off-Street Parking Facilities eee rg sIry 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- Field Service — Training — Research 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond Publications — Counsel 


Issues. : For City, County, and State Governments 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 


Detroit 15, Michigan 1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 











J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 

Property Valuation and Tax Equalization —Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 





METCALF & EDDY I. S. SHATTUCK 
ENGINEERS PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
. Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ne Se ee ee and ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 


Park id Pl nd. 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory COMPLETE City PLANS 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 














PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 Ease 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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a Salute to 


100 modern cities 


in Michigan 


The star on the map designates Linden the 100th 
city mm Michigan to install Park-O-Meters. At the 
request of a group of forward-looking merchants the 
City Council ordered installation of 89 Park-O- Meters 
as the solution for the fraffu parking proble m in the 


business district 


We extend congratulations to these merchants, the 
gentlemen of the City Councal, President Adoph 
Lind, Marshal Stanley Eaton and to each of the 1i00 
residents of this progressive Community whose safety 
convemence and best interests are now being well 


served 











Now Available 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1954 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EDITION 


“The most valuable and 
useful single reference 
source on municipal gov- 
ernment. Information is 
highly organized and im- 
mediately on tap when 
particular municipal prob- 
lems arise."-—The Amer- 
ican City. 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it.”—A Sat- 
isfied Customer. 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“To me it is the World Al- 
manac of Municipal Infor- 
mation.”—C. A. HARRELL, 
City Manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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